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The following pages claim only to be a compilation of 
such facts and views on the subject of college organization as 
came within the reach of the writer, and of his colleague, Prof. 
L. C. Garland, during a very hurried journey in August and 
September, 1851, As the report was written singly for the 
use of the Trustees of the University of Alabama, and with no 
view to publication, — care was taken only to secure accuracy 
in the statement of facts ; and no reference to the sources of 
information has been preserved. The writer drew freely from 
all sources, — conversations, discussions, catalogues and pam- 
phlets ; and put down what he deemed pertinent to the specific 
object before him, with no care of composition, and no claim 
of having exhausted the subject. Since the Trustees have or- 
dered its publication for their own use, no time is enjoyed for 
its re-construction : — Such as it is, it must go before the pub- 
lic. • 

B. M. 

University op Alabama, 
My 20, 1852. 
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At the last annual session of the Trustees of the University 
of Alabama, the Board directed enquiry to be made whether 
any changes in the system of education pursued in the Univer- 
sity are necessary and proper, in order to extend the benefits 
of the Institution to a greater number of the citizens of the 
State. To meet the purposes of this enquiry is the aim of the 
following pages. 

The University of Alabama was opened, for instruction, 
April 17, A. D. 1831. It aimed to establish the four regular 
college classes, and the general features of the ordinary college 
system ; yet it freely admitted students to the partial course ; 
— and, among those who were candidates for a diploma, it al- 
lowed of their reciting with dififerent classes according to their 
stage of advancement. 

The written memorials preserved of the first two years do 
not distinguish students of the partial and of the regular 
course ; nor without much labor can we certainly distinguish, 
out of the aggregate numbers in each of the first seven years 
of its existence, those which were new students in each year. 
A preparatory school was begun in 1835, and continued 
through that year and the next. 

The following table exhibits statistics of the years from 1831 
to 1837, inclusive. 



Year. 


No. students. 


Par. course. J 


few students. 

^ 


Graduates. 


Prep. sell. 


1831, 


94 











1832, 


111 











1 


1833, 


93 


30 





6 





1834, 


101 


37 





11 





1835, 


105 


21 





8 • 


11 


1836, 


157 


52 





10 


27 


1837, 


101 


39 
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The following are statistics of the years following 1837. 













No.tbat 












had been in tbe 


Year. 


.\'< students. 


Par. course. 


New students. 


Graduates. 


Class of thiR y Y 


1838, 


38 


3 


7 


8 


8 


18311, 


61 


4 


31 


10 


13 


1840, 


73 


2 


29 


9 


13 


1841, 


63 


1 


32 


7 


17 


1842, 


85 


1 


44 


6 


31 


1848, 


87 


4 


38 


9 


33 


1844, 


114 


8 


51 


19 


35 


1846, 


98 


10 


37 


11 


43 


1846, 


91 


3 


38 


17 


61 


1847, 


101 


3 


45 


18 


64 


1848, 


97- 


5 


29* 


13 


32 


1849, 


93 


8 


41 


19 


44 


1850, 


81 


5 


40 


15 


52 


1851, 


91 


3 


49 


9 


28t 


1852, 


125 


6 


67 


19 


61 



* The number entering this year was small, in consequence of tbe change 
of Commencement from winter to summer, thereby shortening the college 
year unexpectedly. 

fThis was the class formed in 1848. 

During .the period from 1838 to 1852, inclusive, there was 
no preparatory school connected with the Univereity ; the 
classes were kept distinct ; students were not admitted to the 
partial course, at will, — nor without a special reason calling 
•for such indulgence ; and it was the steady aim of the Faculty 
to attain an elevated standard of scholarship. During the lart 
10 years about 34 per cent, of all who had gained admittance 
into each class, including partial course students, have been 
graduated ; and, in the same period about 22 per <5ent. of the 
students registered have annually withdrawn, on different ac- 
counts ; — varying from .07 to .33 per cent. Failures to sus- 
tain themselves in study have rarely occurred in the mathema- 
tical or scientific departments, unless there was also a very low 
standing, if not a failure, in the classical. Of applic^i^ts for 
admission, since W42, many have failed to attain the class to 
which they had aspired ; comparatively few applicants have 
wholly withdrawn, without joining some class. 

After the experience of twenty years, the Trustees have seen 
fit to pause and take a deliberate survey of all questions af- 
fecting the prospect of greater and more extended usefulness 
of the Institution ;— ajid it would be wholly unbecoming the 
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age, as well as their otm high trusts, to do this with prejudice, 
or in the spirit of party. 

It has been charged on colleges that, while every thing else 
is progressive, they are immoveable ; conservative, indeed, — 
but of knowledge elsewhere forgotten or useless, — opposed to 
what is intelligible, practical and popular. This is a serious 
charge, if true. It is admitted, that they do* not consider ev- 
ery change an improvement ; that they do not reject or aban- 
don methods because they are old ; and th^t they are more dis- 
posed to repair, than to overturn. 

If the college system of this country, maintaining a remark- 
able similarity notwithstanding varieties and changes, were 
originally the result of intelligent consideration, as is fair to 
'be presumed, this is a becoming spirit. In any well-considered 
scheme, changes must grow ; and gradually incorporate thenir 
selves into the original structure ; — nor should the conceit of 
Superior, or exclusive, wisdom in succeeding generations of 
managers be suffered to obliterate the labors of predecessors. 
Every thing we enjoy is, in some degree, inherited. 

Of an institution of learning its strength and efficiency, in 
part, are derived from its stabUity ; — ^former generations set- 
ting a standard which successors are ashamed to fall below ; — 
and thus an institution, like an individual, acquires a character 
stronger and more influential, from its long-settled habitudes 
and well*tried developments. The graduates, not less than the 
officers, of thfe past, from their consecrated heights and well- 
established positions, shed a sympathetic influence on the new- 
comers ; and, by inspiring an ambition to acquit themselves as 
well, transfer to them a portion of their strength and dignity.^ 
Men trained, successively, in this way, are conservative of' 
vhat is old and venerable : — when specious projects and iifama- 
ture theories threaten to overturn the acquirements of centu- 
ries, these are the reliable men of the occasion — ^whose single 
voipe will outweigh the confident clamor of the entire public 
beside ; and, without whose conservative power, it is not rea- 
dily seen how any institutions, domestic, civil or literary, can 
subsist. ^ 

Although, as an Institution, the University of Alabama is 
young, and has but little of what may be called history ; yet, 
being in harmony with the long established community of let- 
ters, it may claim a part of the veneration which attaches to 
that ancient fellowship ; and, equally with others, may cherish 
the influence which antiquity imparts. 

In doing this, however, it becomes its curators to remember 
that the purposes which animate their measures, and the wants 
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to be supplied by them, shall not be those of a party, or a pe- 
riod, — but such as suit the responsibilities of this age, and may 
justly minister to the course of human improvement, through- 
jjut time. 

f The danger of colleges, in this country, is not that they will 
preserve a stereotype or fossil existence, and thus lose their re- 
lative importance ; but rather that they will too readily accom- 
modate themselves to what they consider the popular demand, 
A system of education may make, or unmake, a people ; it is 
that which makes Chinese, Spartans, Italians, Englishmen or 
Americans : — and an influence so far-reaching must not be the 
sport of temporary counsels or short-sighted expedients. Col- 
leges must not be echoes of the popular humor, — but influences 
— to train, to educate, — to evoke from its slumbers, or recal . 
L/rom'its vagaries, the very spirit of the land. 

If the present collegiate system has preserved its main fea- 
tures, without radical modifications, for centuries, — is it from a 
stolid aversion to change ? or because the inventive genera- 
tions have found nothing substantially better ? 

The main features of the collegiate system appear to be, — 
a substratum, required alike of all, formed by the contempora- 
neous study of the ancient classics, (the latin and the greek 
languages and their literature) and of mathematics ; to which a 
provision is made for adding, with some variety according to 
circumstances, a knowledge of the sciences successively devel- 
oped, and of their applications to the useful purposes of life. 

Of the importance of mathematics, not only as a means of 
cultivating a capacity for profound consecutive investigation, 
for close conclusive reasoning, — but also as fundamental to 
much of our most important knowledge and business, — less 
doubt seems to be entertained, than with respect to the ancient 
classics— on which the severest assault has been made. 

As no satisfactory attainment can be made in this branch of 
knowledge without much and long-continued labor, the time 
for the acquisition of dead languages, which are the exclusive 
repositories of no science, is regarded by some as thrown 
away, — for all purposes of practinal utility. 

To this it is replied, that these languages are the most fin- 
ished and refined ever spoken or written ; that they are foun- 
tains of eloquence never surpassed, seldom equalled ; that, if it 
be one of the highest attainments of a man of action and 
thought, to reason, instruct, convince and persuade, the know- 
ledge of such an instrument as these afi'ord cannot be dispensed 
with, — but gives him a double advantage — that of the mastery 
of language, and of sharpening his own powers by intercourse 
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with the master-minds of the world. These languages have 
been deemed indispensable to a thorough education for the last 
thousand years, in every clime, under all governments, and by 
every fraternity of learned men. If we should agree to call 
men learned without them, would the rest of the world think 
so ? — Among colleges, there is a republic, a sort of fellowship, 
of letters ; the maintenance of which is of greater importance 
and wider scope than the temporary advantages gained, in 
numbers or popularity, by trimming or abridging their course 
to suit individual circumstances. — The diplomas of colleges 
must mean and certify, substantially, the same thing, — or they 
will certify nothing definite and intelligible; and he, that 
would ascertain the literary qualifications of another, for any 
purpose, must examine him for himself. And this considera- 
tion is specially important to us, as Americans,— a people iso- 
lated and peculiar, who must hold an elevated rank as scholars 
among the nations of the earth. 

So large a part of our own language, especially in the term- 
inology of the learned professions and of the sciences, is de- 
rived from the ancient classics, that we cannot be masters of 
OUT own language without them. These, too, are the basis of 
the living tongues, — the languages of commerce and of modern 
science ; — in so much that the full mastery of these will be even 
most economically made through the intervention of the classics. 

As mathematics are more difficult, and require a greater 
vigor and maturity of mind, these languages furnish a needful 
preparation for them, — filling up, with varied practice in the 
most useful description of training, the sort of intercalary pe- 
riod between elementary studies and the exact sciences. Be- 
low a certain period, difficult to fix, because varying with dif- 
ferent individuals, the too early prosecution of mathematics 
and other studies demanding the vigorous and continued exer- 
tion of the reasoning powers may operate injuriously, even on 
those whose ready memory and ardent ambition may bear them 
successfully through. — Precocity is usually followed by a 
stunted growth ; — and the importance of the classics, as an in- 
termediate exercise, has been considered so great that a fin- 
ished instructor in mathematics has been wont to say that he 
would inscribe over the door of his recitation room — " Let no 
one ignorant of the classics enter here." 

It is obvious that mathematics, also, are open to objections 
of this class.' The unwilling student, with great force to Mb 
own mmdy raises the question, " Of what possible use, in the 
business of life, can these mathematical abstractions be ? " In 
reply, it might be asked, — how can any man, claiming to be 
2 
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liberally educated^ imagine a position in life appropriate to 
such a chm^acter^ in which he may not need them ? Through 
this branch of knowledge, iu its various applications, it is that 
all the powers of nature have been brought under man's con- 
trol. All knowledge, like the bays and inlets of the ocean, is 
connected and dependent ; and the stress of an occasion may, 
at any time, require us to lean on points of support, and to 
draw on resources, wholly unforeseen. Facts of this kind are 
of daily occurrence among the elevated walks and stirring 
scenes of life. A thorough college training, other things being 
equal, will enable its possessor, placed in such contingencies, 
to outstrip his competitors, who have not that training ; he 
will have confidence in his own resources, and feel the con- 
sciousness of power : — furnished generally for self-mastery, 
with elevated tastes and aspirations, — he a|)pear3 a man, and 
difficulties and men give way before him. All subjects in Ed- 
ucation 2i,rQ) instruments, not ends; and their value is to be 
estimated by their bearing, first and mainly, on education; 
and through that chiefly on practical life. It might be diffi- 
cult, in some cases, to say what particular portions of college 
studies have remained to be of direct use in the business of 
life : but there is something left, the fruit of them, which is of 
direct use, — viz., the ability and habit of applying the mind 
vigorously and successfully in any direction to which the busi- 
ness of life may call, — acuteness and energy on the one hand, 
refinement and grace on the other. Could any result be more 
practical, more directly useful ? 

The general voice, if consulted, would not be more diverse 
and inconsistent on any subject, perhaps, — than with respect 
to the object of education. Some would have every thing of 
direct utility ; — others would train the mind. It would seem 
but rational to conclude that the first thing is to subdue and 
train the faculties, — first in the order of time, as well as in 
importance. The study of languages and mathematics afi'ords 
an equable culture of the various powers — attention, memory, 
comparison, abstraction, association, analysis, and the methods 
of reasoning by induction and analogy. For this purpose, no 
substitute has been found for them. The exact sciences are 
but the application of mathematics to a few data derived from 
the universal experience of mankind ; and, therefore, cannot 
be thought of as substitutes for those studies upon which they 
so exclusively depend. The natural sciences have been pro- 
posed, but are clearly inadequate ; — many of them are not of 
a nature to ofi'er such training ; a large part of the residue, 
great and glorious as they are, cannot be understood, as scien- 
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ces, by a mind that has not learned to enquire, discriminate, 
reflect, and apply itself severely to other subjects; — while some 
absolutely demand both previous knowledge and training to b^ 
studied at all. Even in logic and intellectual philosophy, all 
is mist and fog, without. 

With an especial view to the just balance of intellectual cul- 
ture the whole collegiate course has been arranged ; i. e., to 
exercise and strengthen the mind equably in all directions. If 
this be materially disturbed, you unsettle the harmony of men- 
tal discipline, — giving undue weight to one part at the expense 
of another, and thereby losing the symmetry necessary to com- 
pleteness. A judicious variety of studies, so necessary in all 
cases to prevent exclusiveness and distortion, is especially so 
in those cases in which the absence of natural taste or inclina- 
tion indicates a defect in the intellect to be remedied by train- 
ing. Indeed, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain 
the peculiarities of taste and constitution, its strong and its 
weak points, without the' tentative efficacy of the college course. 
How shall a man find out whether he has a taste for what he 
has never tasted ? Nothing is more common, physically and 
intellectually, than that early distaste should give way, under 
culture, to exquisite relish. — All principles and elements in 
any branch of science are distasteful at the beginning. If we 
study a subject without these, our attainments are reduced "to 
the mere incidental memory of a few practical rules — which is 
empiricism and quackery ; and if that is to be discarded for 
which a youth thinks he has no taste, it will follow, in a great 
majority of instances, that he will study, scientifically and pro- 
fitably, just nothing at all. 

The proper object of collegiate education is the knowledge 
of principles and causes, — rather than of facts, which belongs 
t to a specific or professional education. The one is fundamental 
to the other. If the foundation be broad, deep and substan- 
tial, the superstructure, whatever its specific designation, is se- 
cure. Professional education, commencing its adventurous ca- 
reer at the point where the college curriculum has completed 
its functions, can be rendered as specific and definite as we 
wish, and efficient to some purpose. And here is the true point 
of divergence. The college suits all alike, afi*ording the sub- 
stratum which all intellectual pursuits require. To limit its 
usefulness to what are called learned professions, those of law, 
medicine, and theology, is but tacitly confessing that other 
professions are not intellectual, and require no high exercise 
of mind. So weak and shallow an imputation this busy age 
will not even stop to refute or consider; and even its haste and 
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enterprize, so eager for tangible and immediate results, cannot 
wholly overlook the genial and productive influence of superior 
preparation in all the active departments of life. 

The relative position, to whicli tlie sons of Southern planters 
seem, by their very birth-right, devoted,'combines within itself 
the high and varied functions of la^v-giver, physician, moralist 
and judge ; and, if the benefit of a liberal culture is peculiarly 
suitable to any cjass of men under heaven, it must be to those 
"whose leisure, otherwise a curse, admits, while their responsi- 
bilities demand, it. The question is portentous, what will 
Southern youth become, if not highly educated ? 

And even if the theory of education did not prescribe a 
common training for all those who aspire to a position above 
that of the mere laborer, other considerations, conjointly, 
would. 

A college is a miniature worlds — and the commingling of all 
classes within it, on terms of equality, preparatory to entrance 
on the actual world, forms the character best. Engaged in 
the same studies, with equal facilities and burdens, conceit 
finds a cure, and diflidence encouragement; friendships arc 
formed, relations are fixed, and the habit of self-command es- 
tablished; — indispensable attainments all, — which no other sit- 
uation can so well impart.- — The organization of a college, in- 
volving great expense in officers and complicated arrangements, 
is not susceptible of accommodating itself to an extended vari- 
ety of cases. 

If pupils of unequal attainments are thrown together in the 
same classes, the instructor will be under an invariable ten- 
dency to adapt his instruction to the weaker portion ; and, if 
^■Jiis compensation is made to depend on the numbers attracted 
and retained under his instruction, the efi*ect will be inevitable. 
Thus the grade of attainm.ent will be insensibly lowered, — to 
the injury of the better prepared portion, and the detriment of 
the general interests of learning. Without such adaptation or 
depression in the style and quality of instruction, the associa- 
tion in the same tasks of parties materially unequal, either re- 
tards the advance of the better qualified portion, or inflicts the 
evil of superficial, confused and unsatisfactory attainments on 
the less qualified. 

If an attempt is made to accommodate the varying attain- 
ments and wants of all, by the multiplication of classes or sec- 
tions, beyond a certain limit this soon runs into an expense 
and complication which no establishment can bear; — while 
classes, broken into shreds, lose the stimulus of numbers, the 
excitement of competition — of mind whetting against mind. 
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To provide for the accommodation of the greatest number 
of promising subjects, within the means to which each institu- 
tion is limited is both a duty and privilege of public educators. 
But a specific aecommodation to each would require as many 
colleges, with all their costly equipments, as there a;.'e stu- 
dents ; or in a proportion corresponding to the degree in which 
the accommodation is made specific. It then becomes a ques- 
tion to be settled by expediency and the nature of the case, — 
shall the college adapt itself to the varieties of students ? or 
shall they adapt themselves to the college ? To us, it seems 
to meet the responsibilities of a college, if they can comprehend 
within their plan the peculiarities of the greater part of those 
who come into their sphere, — while they afford to all equal op- 
portunity of access to means of instruction requisite for ally 
and sufficient for all. The college having gone so far toward 
a compromise, it devolves on the minority of the individuals 
concerned to accomplish the remainder. 

Common tasks assigned by the college machinery to those 
who reasonably approximate to the same adequate grade of 
preparation, constitute that severe but healthful pressure, 
which both elicits and cultivates a degree of energy and 
strength, not otherwise attained, nor scarcely dreamed of. 
The regular college plan calls on its classes, in their succes- 
sion, to concentrate their individual energies in concert on 
given attainmentB^ wiselj^ adapted to all the purposes of a gen- 
erous culture, and those to be made within a given time;^ — a 
training exactly suited to the very kind of ability required by 
the current exigencies of life. — While a diploma, the common 
certificate of adequate preparation to enter on the study of 
what is specific and professional in their several employments, 
animates all, — the strong and industrious operate as a fulcrum 
to elevate those who would be laggards, if left to a partial and 
voluntary system. 

Students pursuing a voluntary and partial course in connex- 
ion with regular clq,sses, though they have less to do, usually 
have a lower standing in the same studies than those who take 
the full course. It is a universal and incontestible principle 
that the labor of young men and boys will be regulated by the 
standard adopted. If that be high, (provided it be practicable 
and do not overtask them) the majority of students will work 
up to it. If the standard be low, the majority will aim at no- 
thing more than to reach it ; and thus, not being sufficient to 
engender the habit or the love of study, nor to elicit and re- 
ward that power of severe, patient, continuous, application 
which is one of the most important of all the lessons in life, — - 
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the main end of collegiate training is not answered, as to them. 
They aim at but little ; and they do far less than if they had 
aimed at more. If they take but one study, as adapted to 
their taste or the measure of their ability or application, that 
presently swells into a burden to their languid spirits ; and 
they sink into inanity. What can excite such ? The stimulus 
of a diploma, of competition, of generous culture, of the con- 
sciousness of achievement, of power, — are all absent ; and, be- 
ing in a state of mind, or a condition, to render a partial course 
welcome, the liberty of selection is exercised in choosing a lit- 
tle of what is easiest, and for that reason least necessary ^^ to 
them ; and they do that little worst. The partial course hum- 
bles a man with the consciousness of his deficiency when he 
enters it. It aflfords him but little of encouragement or ani- 
mation while he is in it. And it brands him with a palpable 
mark of deficiency and inferiority when he comes out. What 
parent — what student — likes this? 

If the alternative be a partial education or none, it deserves 
to be enquired whether it is not better to provide for such cases 
by separate organizations, where there is any considerable ac- 
tual demand, than to incur the risk of lowering the standard 
of education and embarrassing the systematic course of college 
instruction by the efi'ort to amalgamate uncongenial elements. 

Such are some of the views which gave shape to our collegi- 
ate system, and which have maintained it, through a period of 
radical enquiries and adventurous changes, unaltered in its* 
main features, to the present day. That it is perfect, none 
can pretend ; nor is any such pretence necessary : it is often a 
sufficient reason for retaining a system or a measure, when no- 
thing better has gained the confidence of those who are to judge, 
that it produces more good than evil. In this instance, the sys- 
tem being substantially the same in Europe and America, its 
goodness, as a means of disciplining, invigorating and refining 
the mind, has been attested by the experience of ages. It has 
received the assent of the great body of the educated men of the 
world, who attribute to its regular course of diversified, well%. 
balanced instruction, the honor of the successful development 
of their own powers, and of having made them what they were. 
If any decision of the past, resting on rational grounds and 
sustained by competent authorities, is entitled to respect, this 
surely is not to be lightly set aside. Still, the disappointment 
felt and the complaints made, are proof that there are yet 
wants experienced by certain classes which the college system 
does not meet. 
' Some of the demands are plainly impossible to be met. No 
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system can be devised that shall diffuse knowledge of a high 
order among all classes. No skill can avail to tunnel the rug- 
ged mountains, and to bridge the profound abysses, of science ; 
and if it should ever come to pass that all its avenues have 
been made smooth, and easy, and short, — then the acquisition 
of knowledge by such means would be no longer a method of 
discipline for the mind ; and some new intellectual gymnastics 
must be invented, to task its powers and develop a hardy 
growth. 

Improvements of the college system have been frequently 
interpolated, especially during the last quarter of a century ; — 
these have been intended to provide for every exigence of de- 
mand, and every clearly ascertained want of the great public 
which the colleges were instituted to serve. It has been the 
steady aim of, not some, but all, to extend the advantages of 
the education they afford as widely as' possible ; not a few have 
sought, under the strong impulses of pecuniary necessity and 
party emulation, to induce large numbers to attend them ; 
while some have employed munificent endowments and prince- 
ly revenues, with overflowing benevolence, in cheapening the 
cost of education, and alluring beneficiaries within their ample 
enclosures, strewn broadcast with all the incitements and facil- 
ities to learning which the accumulation of wealth and the 
progress of intelligence can supply. Yet no college is full. 
From the beginning of college history, in our country, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1636, to the present hour, no 
student qualified to enjoy its benefits has been turned away 
from any institution because its halls were already too crowded 
to receive more. It is not, therefore, that colleges have made 
no efforts to accommodate and attract the multitude, which 
keeps them away. It is the " haste to be rich," the glittering 
prizes lield out to industry and energy, which make men impa- 
tient of tpilsome literary seclusion, and turn the crowd away 
from it to the thronged avenues of business. Whatever be the 
improvements made in our systems of instruction, this spirit of 
"world-seeking enterprize'' will not cease to complain that 
the sequestered masters of thought and study have not overta- 
ken their hurried advances, and succeeded in injecting them on 
the wing with the concentrated essences of all varied knowl- 
edge, — which, yet, in detail, they will not take time to consid- 
er or attend to. While learning remains desirable, and our 
country continues prosperous and devoted to merely sensual 
and tangible results, this complaint will be made, and the de- 
mand it urges will not be met. 

We have no gpvernment rewards upon high scholarship ; 
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there is Hbre no elevated class of gentlemen and scholars, 
Strong and permanent enough in social position to give law on 
such a subject, or to shed the lustre of a finished culture in 
such an aspect as to eclipse the dazzling successes of busy en- 
terprize, and to be attractive to the many. 

So long as the accumulation of wealth, personalor ances- 
tral, opens the way to every distinction of civil or social life, 
without the higher learning of the schools, this higher learning 
will be declined, — but with ill-concealed regrets ; on the same 
principle as the rich young ruler in the gospel was " exceeding 
sorrowful ** at declining the service of Christ, — but declined it, 
notwithstanding. 

The demand for scholastic and elementary preparation, — 
suited to, not a few of the departments of business, but to the 
general mass, — seems entirely reasonable. If in doing thiSy 
care is taken not to sacrifice soundness and thoroughness; — 
neither to extend instruction over so wide a surface as to be 
superficial in all, nor to diminish the requirements for admis- 
sion and the standard of scholarship so as to make the attain- 
ments of all low and valueless, — the more full and extensive 
the adaptation to the many the better. 

But, while this would seem to be the natural and invariable 
aim of all the public institutions of our country, — the complaint 
still is that education is not sufficiently practical ; — that dead 
languages are taught, not the languages of commerce, — that 
sciences are taught in general principles, r(T)t in their applica- 
tions to the useful arts ; that our colleges do not accommodate 
or aid the working men of the country. 

It is exceedingly desirable to have a specific and accurate 
idea of what is wished on this subject, — in order to judge if it 
be practicable and safe to attempt it. It is easy to declaim on 
such a topic ; but to lay down a working scheme satisfactory 
to. even the loudest declaimers, may not be so easy. No 
scheme can secure the approbation of any sound educator 
which does not provide a basis of general culture, and a thor- 
ough ground-work in the theory of the particular science to be 
taught. While none can do less than this, is it in the power 
of any to do more ? To enable a student to step out of a col- 
lege into the business he must follow, and find his preparation 
useful and adequate, would require the college to comprise ev- 
ery actual trade, business, calling and profession, in full and 
successful experiment, — involving the indefinite command of 
capital, and an ample allowance of time. Such a union of sci- 
ence and labor is the very highest and most difficult achieve- 
ment of life ; and, could it be carried out, would convert all 
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oducators into Fellenbergs, and all pupils into the great phi- 
losophers— -the Bowditches, the Johnstons, the Liebigs of the 
age. 

With reference to agriculture and some of the arts immedi- 
ately tributary to it, this has been attempted, and partly ac- 
complished, by the Baron de Fellenberg at JBLofwyl in Switzer^ 
land, and under the direction of Prof. Johnston in the neigh- 
borhood of Edinburg. Something of the same kind was at- 
tempted in regard to some useful arts by Dr. Ure in Scotland 
long ago. But these efforts 'have been suited to a peculiar pop- 
ulation, and to certain public wants, not existing any where in 
this country,^ — Jbnd have been sustained by individual capital, 
and individual will, directed to the accomplishment of certain 
favorite results, without regard to cost or circumstances. 

Every effort of the kind, (manual labor schools) in this coun- 
try, (some of them made at great cost and under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, has proved an utter failure ; and it is 
not difficult to point out the causes under which all similar ef- 
forts, in our country at present, must break down. 

Until the principles of a science have been mastered, the 
practical details of their amplication to a dependent art cannot, 
be any thing more ihMk empirical rules, which may as well be 
kft, as other receipts, in the books ; whence operators may ex-, 
tract and use them in the best way they can. A brief attend-, 
ance of unprepared subjects on lectures in science professedly 
adapted to specific education for the practical arts of life, will' 
invariably reduce to the same issue. The training of a college 
must needs be general, and preparatory. It is intended to ed- 
ucate the mind — to expand and strengthen its powers — to in- 
duce habits of thought and industry, and to fit it for entering; 
on its future work.. The amount of practical information it 
may gain during such a course of training is comparatively a* 
small matter; — that kind of knowledge, belonging most appro- 
priately to a later period, and requiring years for its acquisi- 
sition, is gathered with most success in the very midst of the 
labors of life. 

The experience of Germany, so far as its system of educa- 
tion is concerned, confirms this view. Their gymnasia, an- 
swering to our colleges, engage aH students alike in a long 
compulsory systematic course of preparatory training — especi- 
ally thorough in the ancient classics ; afterwards, those who 
desire specific or professional training go to the universities, 
(answering to our professional schools,) where they select some, 
particular course as bearing immediately on their intended cas 
rcer ; and where each holds such relations to instructors that 
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he cannot be said to be tauffht-^hnt, by the aid of his previous 
preparation, his mature mind extracts for itself, from the am- 
ple resources of men and books before it, the specific informa- 
tion it wants. Even this is, in one view, compulsory ; — ^with- 
out a degree from the university, for which he has to undergo 
an examination so rigid and searching as none but a thorough 
scholar can pass, he can be admitted to no profession, he oali- 
not become an instructor, he^ cannot enter upon any of the 
higher arts of life ; so that his success in business is intimately 
involved in the thoroughness of his university career. 

From these views, it would appear that much of the popuW 
demand for practicalness in our systems of collegiate instruo- 
tion, is either too vague and indefinite to admit of a tangible 
answer, or is of such a nature that, with our ingtitutioiia anA 
our people^ it is impossible to be met. To meet it^ as far as is 
possible or safe, the colleges have been, and are, doing what 
they can. It is believed that they are sufficiently on the alert 
to avail themselves of every opportunity to advance in that di- 
rection which the varying condition of our people may reqtda^, 
or their own means allow. And it will be not the least inter- 
esting or instructive part of this enquiry to follow out the his- 
tory of collegiate changes^ their progress and results^ in meet- 
ing the public demand for practical and direct utility in th^ 
schemes. 

The ^^ partial course " is taken first, — as being the earliest 
suggested, and very generally tried. By this is meant the ad- 
mission, to any of the regular classes^ of some students who 
recite with them on a part, only, of their studies. It is an ar- 
rangement intended directly and professedly to accommodate 
those whose habits, time, health, means— or whose peculiai* 
views, rendered the regular course impracticable or uhtrel^ 
come. Some institutions resorted to it partly from a view to 
income, — others in the pure spirit of accommodation to ati ial- 
leged public necessity. 

In all cases, it proves embarrassing i-^Pureuing only a part 
of the regular course, this class of students must be left unem- 
ployed a part of their time — during which their own idleness or 
individual mischief is the least deplorable fruit the institutioli 
suflFers :— others are disturbed, or enticed to keep them compa- 
ny; and the entire system is clogged and enervated by them. 
If, to avoid such a result, provision is made for employing 
their whole time, this breaks in Upon the uniformity and regu^ 
larity of college hours, and throws double labor on a part of 
the officers. With scarcely an exception, they are the least 
industrious, the least capable, and the least satisfactory patt 
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of every college body; and, in point of numbera, conatitute a 
very small proportion of the whole. 

The University of Georgia, a few years ago, in accordai^cei 
with what was taken to be a popular demand, prepared itself 
with much care for a partial course, arranging their wholo 
scheme with respect to it. One of the Professors now says, — 
" Our partial or irregular course is but little patronized by the 
people, and but little favored by the faculty. On an average, 
four, or five perhaps, may be included in thia class ; but, of 
these, not one a year completes the course. We allow npne 
to become irregular after joining any one of the classes, else 
there would be many more in the course. Every one musif 
have three recitations per day ; and to this we allow no excep- 
tion. If an applicant is not prepared to join the classes in 
three studies, ho is not admitted ; and, if any one once admit- 
ted cannot readily make up three recitations, we make him re- 
cite over one of his lessons, rather than be idle or absent froui 
the usual recitations. * * * * YfQ have been much dissat- 
isfied with the trial we have made of irregulars. They are not 
so studious, or ambitious, or attentive, as others. They are 
more disorderly and vicious. Their standing in the class is 
almost always low. They seldom stay over a year; but that 
isi about the average period of residence, as few go away ear- 
lier." 

To the question whether the college or the State J^paateri- 
ally benefitted by the arrangement, the same officer answers,rr- 
" To this I would give a decided negative. AH pf the faculty 
agree in discouraging the ei^trance of irregulars into college ; 
and, whenever it is practicable, we induce those who do e^teaf 
to prepare for the full and regular course." 

A similar history of thet ^' partial course " would bp writteft 
from every college in the land where it has been tried. 

In thQ North Carolina University, of 230 students, 1851, 9 
W.ere in the partial course, — i. e., about 4 per cent. 

In Yale College, of 417 students, 1849-50, 31 were in tLe 
partial course ; i. e., about 7 per cent. Of 466 students m 
1850-51, 34 were in the partial course ; i. e., about 7 per cent. 
In both years, 8 of the number reported as in the partiaj 
oourse were resident graduates. ^ '^ j 

In the Miamr University, the partial course has been regi^- 
la^ly provided for, since 1839. That class of students are al- 
lowed to study what they please; and are furnished with a 
certificate on their completion of the course undertaken. Jt 
was stated, very emphatically, in public meeting at Clevelanfl, 
Ohio, hj the Superiatendeat of Public Instruction for the State 
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of Ohio, Samuel Galloway, Es(j., that the system had not 
worked well ;-<-that such pupils take but few studies, and those 
the easiest to themselves ; and that they make comparatively 
little proficiency in what they do take. At the same time, the 
President, Dr. Anderson, declared his conviction that colleges, 
on the old plan, are doing all that is practicable, consistently 
with sound scholarship, to educate men to their peculiar pur- 
suits. "Let them alone,*' — added he, — "efforts to i*eform 
may ruin what we have, without any adequate compensation.'' 
In that institution they are teaching more latin than formerly. 

Georgetown College, Kentucky, within thie last few years, 
under a persuasion that the public demand for partial specific 
education would prove to be general and strong, adapted its 
arrangements to meet this supposed demand, ahd offered every 
inducement within its power to make the position of that class 
of students agreeable and advantageous ; yet their last cata- 
logue shows that of 67 students in the college classes, only 27 
(40 per cent.) were in the partial course. » 

Amherst College, Massachusetts, made the experiment of 
free admission to the partial course, several years ago. What- 
ever were the motives or the nature of the experiment, it is 
sufficient to know that it was tried, and abandoned. 
■ In the University of Vermont, at Burlington, in 1829, un- 
der the auspices of the venerable President, Dr. James Marsh, 
who wrote an able pamphlet on the subject, a provision was 
Xnade for entire freedom of choice, as to the studies they would 
pursue, in those who did not wish to be candidates for a de- 
gree. It was required that they should be adequately prepar- 
ed for the studies they should undertake, and that they should 
pursue their chosen subjects in the course prescribed to the 
class or classes in which they recite, — as being not only more 
convenient, but more advantageous. Once their course was 
fixed, they came in regularly, and were treated in all respects 
as the full ijoui-se students. The desire of increased income, 
as well as usefulness, had had much to do in the origination of 
the experiment; and the authorities were sanguine that a 
strong demand would soon be developed by the promise of a 
supply, — that numbers would come in, and avail themselves of 
the liberal and inviting arrangements. The expectation was 
Tain. They but found that they were preparing, with increased 
expense and labor, to meet a demand that did not exist, and 
lias not since existed, in that part of the country. On an av- 
erage, not two to a class have entered their partial course ; and 
'ihese remained in that relation but a short time, — either be- 
^omiiig regular, or <5[uitting altogether. Youtg men, there as 
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every where, are suspicious and shy of a college unless they 
can come in under such circumstances as promise them, :if not 
distinction, at least an honorable equality. Although they 
have retained that feature of their organization ever since, 
President Smith asserts that neither the University nor the 
public would lose any thing were it stricken out. 

It deserves to be stated in this connexion that President 
Marsh's pamphlet contemplated changes of organization more 
radical than were ever actually attempted in the University ; 
approaching toward the voluntary, department, system ; yet 
so far conservative of the old, as to require that, when degrees 
were given by ^J^University, these should severally express 
the amount of ^^pnment usually indicated by corresponding 
degrees elsewhere ; thus "preserving the fellowship of the re- 
public of letters — a consideration " of much wider scope than 
an increase of students in a few colleges, or even in all of 
them." The death of President Marsh, which occurred soon 
after the publication of his pamphlet, deprived the trustees of 
his able lead; and, from the want of entire confidence in those 
novel views on the part both of his successor. President Whee- 
ler, and of the trustees, the views of Dr. Marsh were never, 
fully ^ carried out. So far as their efforts took that direction, 
the result is given above. 

. The experience of Harvard College, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is of great value in this enquiry. This is the oldest 
institution of the kind, in the country. Its first establishment 
was ill 1636, by a donation of the Colonial Legislature of 
X400. Its first college edifice was erected in 1639 ; its char- 
ter bears date in 1650. 

Since 1800, more than $700,000 of value have been given 
to the college ; and the funds under its control now amount to 
$872,440 62 ; of which $19,681 69 have a specific designa^ 
tion not connected with its proper functions as a college. 

In its undergraduate course it has 12 professors, 4 tutors, 
and 3 instructors in modern languages. In its advanced and 
special schools, it has 13 more professors ; making 25 in all. 
Seventeen courses of lectures are delivered yearly to the high- 
er classes. 

In 1826 the college was made open to persons who are not 
candidates for a degree, and who desire to study in particular 
departments only. This scheme, judged so promising at the 
time, was carried into effect and continued for twenty years. 
Every department was thrown open, full liberty of selection 
was given to students; full instruction was afforded them 
OBj^herever they lodated themselves ; a.nd certificates of actual 
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proficiency were given. During twenty years, 48. students 
only applied for the privilege thus tendered to them ; and 
these were mostly such as had failed on application for en- 
trance upon the regular course. The scheme was abaadoned, 
aa providing for a demand which did not exist. 

During a part of this period, (the classes being so large as 
to Inquire division into sections) the sections were made m as 
to accommodate the different grades of scholars in each class> 
Vr^ho, though pursuing the same studies, could not make equal 
advancements in them. This was found to inflict a serious 
wrong on all parties. While it elated the members of the 
higher sections, and inflamed their pride a^ arroganoe,-^it 
wounded the sensibility of those in the lowe!|pnd crushed their 
spirits. After adequate trial, this, too, was abandoned ; and 
all subdivisions into sectiotis, at Harvard, are now alphabetical. 

In 1838, finding that the addition of new sciences to an al-r 
ready full course had rendered it too burdensome to be acoom-f 
plished in the ordinary college period of four years. Harvard 
introduced the expedient of two elective courses for all students 
after the freshman year. These were rendered as nearly 
equal in amount as possible, — varying, so that, while eitlieff 
could be accomplished in the usual period, each student might 
adapt his line of study to his tastes or proposed employment in 
life, by adopting the one or the other of these courses. The 
ehoiee extended to ancient and modern languages^ mathemat- 
ics, intellectual philosophy, natural philosophy, and history. 
Of courge, it increased the number of sections and subdivisr 
ions, made more officers necessary, and increased the labor of 
each. This experiment was not satisfactory. The period at 
which the change was allowed found the students unprepared 
to say what profession they would follow ; and those that could 
doicide were vjery little qualified to determine what woidd beat 
suit their object. They vacillated from department to depart^ 
iaenjb^.not according to the talents and accomplishments of the 
instructors, — still less, according to any just notion of specifie 
or practical adaptation,-r-but according to caprice, and the 
.ed«y, attractive nature of some studies ; with a similar xesuH 
to them, as in the case of a ship which should obey the windsj. 
not the compass. The liberty of selection was therefore re- 
stricted to the two upper classes only, and confined to languages 
(ia^in, greek, hebrew, and.modern languages). and mathematical* 
. rin 184:9, the choice was still further limited to one study 
out of either of these departments ; and this,, for only three 
times a week. If a student took morp, it. was regarded asex/- 
tra, did not enter into the computation of merit, and could joiot 
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elevate his grade. It is now suggested that it may be pefef d- 
hle to allow even this small liberty of election only to the sen- 
ior class; — although there is no present intention of carrying 
this into effect. — ^ 

S'he truth is, as Harvard has abundantly proven, that co!- I 
lege students in thii'* country are youths so ijnmature as to' 
chafe with impatience under any present duty, to consider all 
existing studies grievous and useless, and to revel in the diiri 
and shadowy outline which imagination pictures, of some bles- 
sed future when knowledge shall be spontaneous ; when there 
shall be tasks without toil, and science without research. A 
course of study, to be valuable as an instrument of training, 
must be imposed by those who are competent to make the op- 
iiohj upon those who are hot competent to decide for them- 
selves. This once accomplished by the student, who how re- * 
jdices in the ability it has conferred to use his intellect witn 
ease and vigor and success, the only regi^ets we shall hear will 
be that the mastery of the old text-books had not been more 
thorough and complete. 

An accompaniment of the voluntary system, intended to 
stimulate the industry and enterprize of the officers, was that 
their compensation should be dependent, in part,. on the num- 
bers drawn to their several departments. It was soon found 
that this fomented rivalships and jealousies among the profes- 
sors, appealed to mercenary feelings, and had the silent but 
certain influence to make the officers aim at popular effect, ra- 
ther than thorough instruction and sound discipline. It was 
seen that, if men are not influenced by other motives than the? 
atftount of money obtained, there will be but few eminent men 
ghtit tip in a college ; and that the way to treat such is to in- 
sure them a liberal support, and to rely on their sense of char- 
acter for a faithful performance of duty. ^ Change is . not al*^ 
ways improvement ; and it is unsafe to displace a system which 
has «tood the test of experience and fulfilled all reasonable cXr 
pectations, — ^for amendments recommended only by theory. 

The latest modification of these varied experiments for meet- 
ing the popular demand, is the establishment of a separate 
school for specific instruction — the Lawrence Scientific 
Bchoiol. In this, the wishes of pupils for more extended and, 
practical instrilction in the sciences bearing on their pursuits 
m^y be gratified, ad libitum ; without interfering in tne least 
with the regular course" of instruction for undergraduates. It 
has no immediate connexion with the other departments of the 
University. Three professors are expressly devoted to the 
school ; and some of the college professors, also, give instruc- 
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tions to the scientific students. All tlic students in the school 
are likewise permitted to attend the lectures given by the pro- 
fessors in the collegiate department, — but not to connect them- 
selves with any of the classes in their recitations. By this 
method, there is no interference with tbe regular collegiate 
pourse ; yet the scientific students have all the advantages 
which can be derived from the apparatus, cabinets and library 
of the University, — and also from the courses of lectures in the 
various departments. Its literary and social position is main- 
tained equal to that of the regular course by two features ; — 

1. The extent and practicalness of the instruction afforded, 
— exceeding that given on the same subjects in the regular 
course ; 

2. Securing the highest order of ability in the instructors of 
this course. 

Hitherto, the school has met with all the success which wad 
anticipated. Students, after graduation, sometimes take a spe- 
cial course in this school. 

Although designed, obviously, for advanced students, ratheoc 
than those in the elementary studies, — yet the arrangement 
may easily be applied to a course of partial instruction within 
any desired limits. 

Eleven officers compose the faculty. For the current year, 
75 students have been entered ; of whom 4 have the degree of 
M. D., 3 that of A. M., and 11 that of A. B. The course of 
instruction embraces chemistry to its widest extent, theoretical, 
experimental and applied, and analytic ; zoology and geology ; 
engineering ; botany ; comparative anatomy and physiology ; 
astronomy ; mineralogy ; and the higher mathematics, — espe- 
cially curves and functions, analytical and celestial mechanics, 
and the mechanical theory of light. 

Union College, at Schenectady, N. Y., under the direction 
of Pr. Eliphalet Nott, and an able body of professors, (12 inr 
structors in all) has been vigorously attempting improvements 
for twenty years. The existing arrangement embraces the four 
regular college classes. Throughout the freshman year a. rigid 
classical course is made compulsory on all. After that, an' 
option exists of a classical and a scientific course ; and stu-. 
dents take one or the other as they please. In what is called 
the scientific course, portions of Juvenal, Terence, and Tacitus 
are introduced into the second and third terms of the sopho- 
more year. The catalogues do not indicate the proportion in 
which students arrange themselves in these courses. A course 
of engineering (voluntary) is begun in the junior year ; and is 
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ocmtmued, at extra hourly through that and the next follbfr^g 
year. 

Beside these arrangements, students who are i^ot regular 
members of college, and not intending to take a degree*, 9Je 
allowed to prosecute any branch for which they are quaUjieA; 
provided they attend three recitations daily, and conform inall 
other respects to the laws of college. These are called/^ Uni- 
versity students," and on leaving the institution, they receive 
certificates of character and scholarship. Of this class, ^'^ the 
proportion in several years is thus stated : — (confined moftl^ 
to the junior and sophomore classes.) ' >: 

1846, of 259 studrats, 7 were in the partial course — 3 per c^iit' ' '. 

1848, 327 ** 18 « " " " . 6' ' " v.u\ 

J850, 266 « 24 a « «* « 9 « 

1851 257 " 35 " " " ^* 14 " 

1852, (3d term) 235 " 41 " " « « 17 " 



* An obliging letter from Prof. William M. Gillespie, (dated 
July 26th, received October 9th, 1862) makes the foUowiig 
statement: ^ ••' 

" In 1882, I find the first * University students ' noted otk 
our catalogues. They were for some years very few, and com^ 
posed chiefly of such as were prevented by deficiencies in -the 
ancient languages, from entering regularly. Most of theW) 
however, entered intending, and generally succeeding, in mdip- 
ingup these deficiencies in vacations, &g., and thusatJJaist 
regularly graduating. • <! 

" In 1845, however, a course of civil engineering was or- 
ganized, to be pursued both (in part) by regular students, and 
more fully by those desiring to study it as a profession. This 
has attracted a number constantly increasing. Those with tife 
professions in view, usually enter as University student3, so as 
to be free to pursue such studies as are most suited tcf their 
special needs. v i = 

" In 1849, the trustees established a new organization of the 
whole faculty, but the change in our course was little more 
than nominal, until the present summer, and on pages 19if^20 
of a catalogue which I send with this, you will find a stateiiebt 
of our present plans. Its practical working yet remains to be 
tested. 

" In 1840, I find the first division of a ^ classical,' and; a 
* scientific' course. '' • 

" One tenth, say, of a class are University students. > « 

"Thar stay IB shorter, and more irregular, than of regtlar 
students. < ; ^ : b ;j a 
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Yale College, begun in 1700 by a donation of books from ten 
ministers, in a population then not exceeding 20,000, and. now 
numbering more than 3,000 living graduates, — has tried many 
experiments for accommodating the actual demand ; — it has ia- 
troduced new studies as the progress of science required, op- 
tional courses, — and, finally, in 1847, a scientific school.-^ 
The numbers attendmg its halls have been greater, throughout, 
than those of any other college ; yet it has adhered as closely 
as any to the regular college course. " The object of the sys- 
tem of instruction to the undergraduates of the college, is j not 
to give a partial education, consisting of a few branches oMy ; 
nor., on the other hand, to give a superficial education, contain* 
ing a little of almost every thing ; nor to finish the details of 
either a professional or a practical education ; — but to cpm- 
mence a thorough course, and to carry it as far as the time- of 
the student's residence here will allow. It is intended to main- 
tain such a proportion between the different branches of liter- 
ature and science, as to form a proper symmetry and balance 
qi character. In laying the foundation of a thorough educa- 
tion," they say, "it is necessary that all the importai^t facul- 
ties be brought into exercise. When certain mental' endow- 
ments receive a much higher culture than others, there is a dis-^ 
tortion in the intellectual character. The powers of the mind 
are not developed, in their fairest proportions, by studying Ian* 
giuages alone, or mathematics alone, or natural or political. sci* 
ence alone. The object, in the proper collegiate department, 
is not to teach that which is peculiar to any one of the profesr 



" As they have taken merely portions of the regular studies, 
their freer option hcs not required more officers, excepting, of 
course, in the separate engineering course. 

" The number of students was perhaps slightly increased by 
the admission of University students. The special engineer- 
ing course is at the present time found to attract many. 

" The number of University students for a year or two past, 
has been very greatly increasing. Those who come for a spe- 
cial course are generally excellent in every respect. Those 
who enter in. this way without any such special object, are 
sometimes less studious and exemplary. Most of those who 
come would not enter at all (could not, indeed, not being, clas- 
sically qualified) without the facilities afforded them by tlieir 
liberty of choice of studies. 

"I have, thus endeavored to answer all your queries (in con- 
nection with the catalogue sent) as directly as possible.*^ 
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eiom; but to lay the foundation "which is common to them all. » 
There are separate schools of medicine, law and theology, con- 
nected with the college. * * * With these, the undergradu-^ 
ate course is not intended to interfere. It contains those sub- 
jects, only, which ought to be understood by every one who 
aims at a thorough education. The principles of science and 
literature are the common foundation of all high intellectual 
attainments. They give that furniture, and discipline, and el- 
evation to. the mind, which are the best preparation fbr the 
study of a profession, or of the operations which are peculiar 
to the higher mercantile, manufacturing, or agricultural estab- 
lishments." 

The numbers in the partial course, connected with the regu- 
lar classes, do not exceed, as already stated, the proportion of 
7 per cent. The. special school in the department of philosc- 
phy and the arts, established in 1847 for graduates and others, 
has special courses ; — mathematics ; physics, applied to the 
arts; metaphysics ; philology; literature; history; applied 
chemistry. It was designed to answer the same wants 'aa 
those provided for in the Lawrence Scientific school ; with the 
additional object of inducing graduates to pursue special stu-. 
dies in philology, history, natural and intellectual science. 
Instruction in these departments is given by tho regular collegi- 
ate professors, or not,---according to convenience. Those pur- 
suing mathematics or philology must be thoroughly grounded 
in elementary matters, preparatory or fundamental to their'" 
special pursuits. 

While this department has not been without success, it is 
still evident, here as elsewhere, that zeal in respect to more 
ihorough special instruction is not extensively roused. The 
nilnabers attracted by the liberal arrangements made are not 
such^as to warrant the hope that large institutions, like the 
philosophical departments in the German Universities, can be 
opened, in this country, with success. 

'The German Universities, indeed, are so remarkably diJBFer- 
ent fr6m ours, that no argument can be drawn from the one to 
the other J Young men enter them at the age of 19 or 20, — 
aftefchaving passed through a course of studies more numerous 
than our college course contains, enforced upon all by rigorous 
discipline, and concluded by a severe examination. The great 
majority of students in the German Universities are in the 
professional departments, of law, medicine and theology ; while. 
th-OBe in the fourth, or philosophical, school, are principally 
those who are qualifying themselves for the profession of let- 
ters, — as professors, teachers or authors. It is obvious, these- 
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for^, that their entrance into the university is at an age and 
standing corresponding to those of the graduates of our colle- 
ges, — and can furnish no examples for undergraduate education. 
The University of Virginia, established in 1825, was organ- 
ized somewhat after the model of the continental universities ; 
containing 

1. An elective course of studies, — practically administered 
so as to restrict the choice of the pupil scarcely at all ; 

2. More abundant use of oral instruction, in connexion with 
text books ; 

8. Ootopensation of officers in proportion to the number of 
pupils attending them severally. 

The institution was thrown into departments, the four regu- 
lar college classes were dispensed with ; and every student was 
presumed to be competent, as he was invested with the right, 
to decide for himself what to study. He might become a 
^'Proficient ** in any single study; a ^'Grraduate '* of a single 
sdhobl; a '' Bachelor of Arts," by graduation in two of the 
scientific and two of the literary schools ; or a '' Master of 
AriSj*' hy graduation in all six of the academic schools or de- 
paartments. Professional degrees are distinct. The graduei^ 
tion of a student as a " Master of Arts,'' being the result of a 
successful prosecution of the prescribed course of studjrin all 
the academical schools, — ascertained by a long and thorough 
examination at the close of a student's career, (ordinarily four 
ymra) has been comparatively rare in this institution ; aa aver-^ 
age, probably, of not more than two each year. 

.ihi practice, some few modifications of this plan have been 
gradually introduced, — such as, more free use of text books in 
coiiik'exion with lectures, greater strictness of examination on 
elementary subjects prior to the student becoming a candidate 
for: proficiency or graduation in any of the schools, and a limi- 
tation on the degree in which income may be increased in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils ; — but, mainly, the University 
is still coliducted after its original model. The favorite project 
of Mr. Jefferson's old age, and through his influence the favor- 
ite df the State, it has enjoyed the very large original ex?pend- 
iture^ in buildings and other accommodations, of not less than 
$600,000, and an annual contribution of $1&,000 from th^ 
treasury of the State toward its current expenses. The charge 
for rtuition also amounts to $75 a year, when full instruction is 
pif6)6ured. The professors have been conspicuous for abiKty 
and reputation. This, therefore, is probably the fairest trial 
that has been given to the voluntary system, for any Icoigth o£ 
time,* in our country . r^ 
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♦ Ik the ten years of its history, from 1835 to 1845, the ntun- 
ber of matriculates was 2,068. 

<,The number of students in the same time was 1,182. 

The number of new students averaged, annually, 118. The 
average period of their continuance in the University was one 
year and about six-tenths of a year. 
.,0f those present within the year 1844-45, (194) 4 were of 
4 years' standing, 15 of 3 years', 51 of 2 years', and 124 of 1 
year's ; — the average (1.4) one year and four tenths of a year. 
The same average continuance is true of the years 1847—48, 
and 1849-50.* 

In the year 1850-51, of 374 students registered, 31 were of 
3 years' standing or more, 82 of 2 years', 261 of 1 year's 
standing; the average, as before, (1.4) one year and four 
tenths of a year. Up to the close of the college year, June 
1851, there had been 5,377 matriculates, — (probably about 
3,646 students) in all. The manner in which this number had 
distributed themselves among the several schools, together 
with a similar view of the distribution of the students (374) of 
the year 1850-51, — may be seen in the following table. 

Schools attended. 

Ancient languages. 
Modern languages. 
Mathematics, 
Natural philosophy, . 
'Chemistry, 
Medicine, 

Physiology and compar. anatomy, .24 
Moral philosophy, 
^ Law, . 

A few years after the formation of the Virginia University, 
Washington College, Va., (1830) under the presidency of Dr. 
Louis Marshall, threw itself into departments after the same 
general plan. Possessing an ample endowment, it had no ob- 
ject in the change but to increase its number of students, and 
to render itself more extensively useful to the citizens of the 
State. It soon found that, on the new plan, its accustomed 
werk had swelled into an intolerable burden. With the same, 
ntimb^r of officers as before, and no great increase of students, 
the voluntary plan had so multiplied sections and subdivisions 
of students as to impose on some of the officers the necessity of 

*: These years were taken merely because the catalogues were at hancL 
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Per cent, attending 


whole period. 


1850-Sl. 


.33 


.82 


. .29 


.37 


• .43 


.42 


. .81 


.27 


.44 


.48 


. .24 


.25 


omy, .24 


.25 


. .25 


.25 


.22 


.18 
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hearing recitations incessantly, from morning to night. These 
small squads, having no definito amount of labor to perform in 
a given time, and wanting the stimulus of numbers, dragged 
heaV^ily through their work. And, although many defects of 
the new method were susceptible of a remedy, the authorities 
were so little satisfied witli the experiment, taken as a whole, 
that, on the retirement of the President, it was speedily abim- 
doned ; and before 1834 every thing was restored to its orig- 
inal organization. 

In 1832, Randolph Macon College, Va., was established. 
Under the influence of President Marsh's pamphlet, published 
a few years before (1829), the department method of organiza- 
tion had so commended itself to the trustees that, before the 
election of officers, they proceeded into all the details of that 
general organization. As it had a popular aspect, the officers, 
when elected, men of experience, entered on its administration 
with an honest purpose, and with the zeal belonging to a new, 
denominational, enterprize, — a fresh and specious experiment. 
Before the end of two years, their aflfairs had run into great 
confusion. The students, unused to severe continuous labor, 
and not aware of its necessity, vacillated from subject to sub- 
ject, from department to department, as they began to enxjoun- 
ter any real or seeming difficulty ; and thus fixed on their 
minds the habit of a faltering impotence. To accommodate 
the various grades of attainment (or rather want of attainment) 
that entered their open door, the more popular departments 
were obliged to distribute themselves into four classes, involv- 
ing quadruple labor to the officers, — and with results to each 
of these minor classes far from satisfactory. As subjects were 
taken up out of course, and advancements were unequal, stu- 
dents were becoming ready for graduation at diflferent periods J*- 
and, had the college followed out the unrestrained spontaneity 
of the system, they might have been asked to graduate a frag- 
ment every month. 

Herp, as in the case of Washington College, they might 
have found remedies for a great portion of the evils which had 
4^veloped themselves ; but, after experiment, they considered 
the system, even with its practicable amendments, more bur- 
densome,, more expensive, and less satisfactory on the whole> 
than the customary college plan of four classes ; — and, accord- 
ingly, upon the installation of President Olin, in 1834, the col- 
lege rid itself, at once, of all its confusion, by adopting the old 
system, entire. 

Among the earliest experiments, made upon the free or vol- 
UAtaiTj system, was that of Geneva College (1826) in the State 
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of New-York. The first President, Dr. A. Potter, now Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, organ- 
ized it, substantially, on that plan. The results were not sat- 
isfactory — not fully commensurate with the expectations of its 
friends. Few entered the classes, on that plan, who did not 
either retire or go into the regular course. 

Bishop Potter, with a mind alive to the spirit of progress -in 
this age, has been an educator more than twenty years ; part 
of this time as Profeesor of Moral Philosophy, another part as 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. When 
called out, as President of the Educational Convention assem- 
bled at Cleveland, Ohio, in August last, he stated, emphatic- 
ally, as the result of all his experience, that the best instru- 
ment of forming a man is a classical language, the latin or the 
greek, with its appropriate literature. He considers the ap- 
propriate office of a college to be, to develop the whole man, 
symmetrically, — not the farmer, the warrior, the professional 
character — but the man; that the business of the educator is 
to counteract a tendency in the spirit of this age — a tendency 
which is not in favor of high scholarship, but too violent in fa- 
vor 0^ what is material and practical ; that we need seminaries 
involving constraint at first — that it is the business of one wiser 
than the boy to devise what is. best for him — that we should 
pay more attention to grammar, logic and the classics — and 
that, when the mind had been furnished generally for self-mas- 
tery, the voluntary system of university education, should open 
its brilliant lectures on the sciences upon him, and thus com- 
plete the course preparatory to commencing a professional ca- 
reer. 

As pertaining to the object of this enquiry, the Central 
High School of Philadelphia deserves notice. This was es- 
tablished in 1838 ; and is part of the system of public schools 
under the direction of " the Controllers of the Public Schools 
of the City and County of Philadelphia.'' Under the name of 
a high school, it has the substantial advantages of a college, — 
not less thorough and extensive, and more practical, than most 
colleges can claim. None are admissible to its privileges, un- 
less the parties have had connexion with the public schools un^ 
der the care of the board; the average age of candidates is 
about 14 ; average attendance on the lower schools 5 J years =; 
and their admission is gained as the result of a satisfactory ex^ 
amination, extensive and rigid, — conducted in writing. The 
severity of the examination may be inferred from the fact, that 
only the choice scholars of the grammar schools, a few from 
each, become candidates for admission ; and that, of the whole 
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number of such, examined* February and July 1850, 4ff per 
cent, only were admitted in Febuary, and 67 per cent, in July. 
Total number connected with the school, term ending July 26, 
1860, 519. It has 9 professors, and 3 assistants ; supported 
at an aggregate annual expense, for salaries, of $12,550. The 
chairs, (report of 1850) are 1. Moral, Mental and Political 
Science, 2. Practical Mathematics, 3. Theoretical Mathema- 
tics, 4. History and Belles-Lettres, 5. Natural History, 6. La- 
tin and Greek, 7. French and Spanish, 8. Drawing, Writing 
and Book-Keeping, 9. Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

It has three courses, two of which, the Principal^ and the 
Classical, are of four years ; and the English, which is of two. 
In its first organization every student was required to study 
the classics ; but, it was re-modelled in 1840, and an option 
allowed between the three courses. 

1. The Principal course embraces all the studies pursued 
in the school, except latin and greek. 

2. The Classical course introduces latin and greek, leaves 
french and Spanish, and retains all the rest. 

3. The English course omits the languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, and pursues all the other studies taught in the first two 
years ; and, while the students of the other courses are occu- 
pied with the languages, respectively, the English course takes 
what suits tjie purpose of each from among the scientific or 
business studies allotted to the third and fourth years. 

Of the internal arrangements, which are complicated and 
difficult, yet disposed with order and skill, it i& sufficient herb 
to say only, that, until the pupils have learned, by considera- 
ble practice, that which is the most important of all acquisi- 
tions — how to study — the preparation of each lesson is made 
in the presence, and with the prompting, of the officer having 
cbarge of that subject ; and the recitation is immediately made 
during the latter portion of the period appropriated to that 
exercise. 

An exact statement of the occupations of the parents of 
those who have had the high privilege of membership in this 
«chool, proves that while all classes are admissible alike-*-tui- 
tion, &c. being free to all — it is mainly the industrial produo- 
tdve population of that philosophic city which enjoys its* bene- 
fits. The following table will show in what proportion this 
intelligent working community have distributed themselves 
among the different courses of instruction, since the free op- 
tion was given in 1840 ; — the numbers having ranged, diu'ing 
this period, from 148 to 519. . v 
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Of 95 new students admitted Feb. 18, 1850, the following 
list shows the occupations of their parents or guardians : — Ba- 
ker 1, blacksmith 1, "boarding-bouse keeper 1, book-binder 1, 
book-seller 1, brick-maker 1, bridle-bit maker 1, cabinet-maker 
1, carpenters 9, carver and gilder 1, chair-maker 1, clergyman, 
1, clerk 1, coal-dealers 2, comedians 2, commission-merchant 
1, copper-plate printer 1, dry goods merchants 5, engineer 1, 
farmer 1, furrier 1, glass-blower 1, grocers 6, importer 1, inn- 
keeper8 2, iron-founder 1,' jeweller 1, laborer 1, lawyers 2, 
lock-smith 1, lumber-merchants 2, machinist 1, manufacturers 
3, mathematical instrument maker 1, measurer and surveyor 
1, millers 2, morocco dresser 1, music teacher 1, paper-box ' 
maker 1, pattern maker 1, physicians 4, plasterers 2, sail ma- 
ker 1, sash maker 1, scale maker 1, shipwright 1, tailors 2, 
teachers 3, tinsmith 1, trader 1, umbrella maker 1, watch ma- 
ker 1, weighing master 1, (widows) 10. Total, 95. 

Of 1467 pupils who graduated, or left, during the eight 
years ending July 26th, 1850, the following list gives the oc- 
cupations to which they devoted themselves : — Architects 2, 
bakers 2, blacksmiths 32, blind makers 2, bookbinders 16, 
brewer 1, bricklayers 30, brick makers 5, brush maker 1, cab- 
inet makers 8, cadets 3, carpenters 120, chair makers 3, chem- 
ists 6, clergymen 6, clerks 137, conveyancers 44, coopers 8, 
cordwainers 50, curriers 12, cutlers 2, dentists 5, druggists 44, 
dyers 2, engineers 24, engravers 37, farmers 70, gas-fitters 2, 
gilders 4, glass cutters 2, gold beater 1, grocers 11, hatters 11, 
iron founders 2, jewellers 12, lawyera 17, locksmiths 2, ma- 
chinists 65, manufacturers 13, mariners 31, masons 4, mer- 
chants 3, miller 1, millwrights 3, moulders 2, painters 13, pa- 
per hanger 1, physicians 19, plasterers 2, plough maker 1, 
plumber 1, potter 1, printers 54, saddlers 14, sail makers 2, 
ship carpenters 6, ship joiners 2, shipwrights 22, stereotypists 
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2, stone cutters 4, store keepers 332, tailors 12, tanner 1, 
teachers 55, tinsmiths 4, tobacconists 3, turners 4, type foun- 
ders 4, Avatchniakcrs 4, weavers 4, wheelwrights 7, not ascer- 
tained 20, (deceased) 0. Total 14GT. 

These lists afford a sample of the manner in which the work- 
ing people of Philadelphia educate themselves for ivorh. 

The collegiate degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred on 
those who complete the full course (either Principal or Classi- 
cal) of four years. A degree is also given to those who take 
a partial course of two years or more. Of the students enter- 
ed July 1842 to February 1847 inclusive, the proportion who 
graduated in the full course of four years is 19 per cent. ; in 
the partial course of two years or more, 29 per cent. The av- 
erage period of remaining in the institution is two years and 
four montlis. 

The degree of Master of Arts requires graduation in the full 
course, and the lapse of five years afterward, devoted to libe^ 
ral pursuits, and an unblemished reputation. 

Its graduates are found distinguished among all the learned 
professions, and in the more elevated walks of life. 

The New-York Free Academy was organized January 1849 ; 
at a cost for site, buildings and equipments, of $91,372 33. 
Its general plan is similar to that of the Philadelphia Central 
High School, — but providing for a greater number. It has a 
principal, who is professor of moral and intellectual philosophy, 
9 other professors, 8 tutors, and 2 janitors ; and the cost of 
the establishment for the year 1851, exclusive of repairs, fix- 
tures, insurance, &c., was $19,482 10 ; — all raised by taxation 
on the real and personal property of the city. While it has 
the extent and thoroughness of a regular collegiate course, it 
proposes to render its instruction, as far as possible, specific, — 
adapted to the individual wants of a business community. Its 
departments are ten ; viz., 1st, of Mathematics ; 2d, of Histo- 
ry and Belles Lettres ; 3d, of Languages and Literature, an- 
cient and modern ; 4th, of Drawing ; 5th, of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy ; 6th, of Chemistry and Physics ; 
7th, of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene ; 8th, of Civil En- 
gineering ; 9th, of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; 10th, 
of Law, Political Economy and Statistics. Access to all the 
departments is free, without charge for tuition, text-books, sta- 
tionery, drawing materials, &c. As the High School in 
Philadelphia, this institution is part of the system of public 
schools, — the key-stone of the arch. 

The number of pupils admitted, to December 2, 1851, was 
569. Of this number, 422, or 74 per cent., studied the latin 
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language, and 129, or 31 per cent., studied greek. The pro- 
portion studying greek would have been larger, but for schol- 
ars in this course retiring before they had advanced to the 
point where greek is usually taken up. Of the numbers re- 
ported as taking part in five successive examinations, (978 — ) 
731, or 75 per cent., were examined on the ancient classics, 
and 247, or 25 per cent., on the modern languages. These 
proportions are somewhat different from those of the Philadel- 
phia High School. 

The present organization of Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., had its origin, partly, in a necessity for additional pecu- 
niary resources, to enable it to maintain its high grade of ed- 
ucational facilities, without encroachment on its capital, and 
ultimate bankruptcy. The entire reasons which led to this or- 
ganization are disclosed in a report presented to the corpora- 
tion, March 28th, 1850 ; and its leading features are such, as 
"1. To enable a student to pursue, to the best advantage, any 

single course which he may choose. 

2. To enable a student to pursue for a single term, a single 
year, or any other portion of time, such studies as he may 
believe to be for his advantage. 

3. To allow students, who are candidates for degrees, to pur- 
sue the studies necessary for a degree in a longer or shorter 
time, as their age, ability, or pecuniary circumstances, may 
render convenient to themselves; — the faculty, however, 
having the right to direct the studies of such students in 
such manner as may prevent idleness on the one hand, or 
superficial haste on the other." 

In conformity Avith these general principles, the old arrange- 
ment, of four college classes, is abolished, the institution is 
thrown into departments, and the three degrees of blaster of 
jLrtSj Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Philosophy^ are held 
out, as the directing goal, in view of which students are sup- 
posed to elect their collegiate course. The degree of Master 
of Arts, in course, or as a consequence of the lapse of time, 
or the attainment of a profession, is abolished ; and is here 
placed at the successfbl termination of a certain course of un- 
dergraduate study. The course for this degree embraces all 
that elsewhere belongs to a liberal education — the ancient clas- 
sics, one modern language (at least) beside the english, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, rhetoric, logic, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, history, political economy, intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy, and the evidences of Christianity ; but admits of some di- 
versity in allowing certain equivalents, to a limited extent, to 
be taken from the departments of mathematics, ancient Ian- 
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guages, or modern languages, — to suit the views of parties. 
The whole course is such as may be accomplished in four years. 

For the other two degrees, the course is so arranged that it 
may be accomplished in three years. That of Bachelor of 
Arts requires the student to have been a proficient in nine 
courses, of one year each ; — of which, two must have been in 
an ancient language, one in mathematics, one in the english 
language and in rhetoric, and the course in moral philosophy 
and the evidences of Christianity, — the remaining four to be se- 
lected by the candidate from the regular courses. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy requires the student 
to have been a proficient in nine courses of one year each ; — 
of which, one must have been in a modern language (not the 
english), one in mathematics, one in english literature, one in 
history and political economy, one in moral philosophy and the 
evidences of Christianity, — the remaining four to be such of the 
regular courses as he is fitted to pursue, at his own option. 

To be admitted as a candidate for either of these degrees, 
the student undergoes a rigid preliminary examination, on 
elementary and fundamental studies, — such as suit the course 
he takes ; — the whole adjusted to a high collegiate rank in the 
studies which constitute his particular course ; and no one is 
permitted to enter on any course without first evincing ade- 
quate preparation to pursue it with advantage to himself, and 
without detriment to the grade of instruction maintained in the 
university. 

From this brief sketch of its organization, it will be seen 
that Brown University has no model, or actual exemplar. The 
stirring enterprizes and advanced state of the arts in an edu- 
cated community, no less than the failing resources of the in- 
stitution, suggested the idea and elaborated the details ; all of 
which taken together, — and especially as they may be still fur- 
ther perfected, and will be administered by the eminent men 
who constitute its faculty, — are so conservative of a sound 
and thorough scholarship, and so adapted to high and liberal 
culture, that the most enthusiastic admirer of the ancient re- 
gime will find nothing to deplore in the results to general edu- 
cation of this experiment. In a few years it will be seen that 
that venerable seat of learning, in her new dress adapted to the 
popular taste, has preserved among her sisters the consecrated 
fellowship of high letters ; and is all the gayer and fresher, 
and none the less useful, for the $125,000 which a gratified 
and thriving people have bestowed to enable her to put it on. 

The effect of the change in respect of numbers, so far as 
that has been yet developed, may be thus stated ; 
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College year 1849-50 {before the change), whole number, 124 
" " " " new students ad. 48 

" " " " dismissions, 27 

" 1850-51 {after the change), whole number, 163 

" " •" " new students ad. 90 

" " " " dismissions, 15 

In the second term of 1850-51 there were 195 students ; in 

the first term of 1851-2 there were 225 ; in that of 1852-3 

there are 240. 

The average absences from exercises in 1849-50 was 33 to each* 

llhQ average " " " 1850-51 " 17 " 

The absences m the second term of 1850—51 were less than'17 

to each student on the average. 

Of the manner in which the students distributed themselves 

among the departments, under the new system, the following 

tables present a view : 



Students, 
2d term, 1850-51 195 

Of 4 years' standing... 38 

3 do. do. 45 

2 do. do. 43 

1 do. do. 69 



Per ct. 
Studying Moral Philos. 17 
A naly ticai geometry — 15 

Algebra 25 

Physiology 29 

Geology 18 

History 23 

Political economy 10 

Rhetoric 06 

Latin 35 

Greek 29 

German 06 

French 18 

Italian 10 

Astronomy 33 

Optics 19 

Civ. eng and an. mech's05 
Analytical chemistry... 06 



Students. 



Students. 



1st term, 1851-52 225 1st term, 1852-3 240 



Resident graduates.. 
Of 4 years' standing. 

3 do. do. 

2 do. do. 

1 do. do. 



2 1 Resident graduates. 
34 Of 4 years' standing.. 



31 
42 
61 



Select course 55 



3 
2 
1 



do. 
do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



4 

18 
61 

77 
80 



Per ct. Per ct. 

Studying intel. philos... 20 Studying intel. philos...J3 

Geometry 28 Geometry 29 

Algebra 1 1 Trigonometry 18 

Chem. gen. and advM...31 Chem. gen. and ady'd...35 



History 10 



.27 



History 19 

Didactics 05 

Rhetoric 19 ■ Rhetoric 

Latin (3 classes) 36lLatin (3 classes) 45 

Greek (2 classes) 25|Greek (2 classes) 27 

German 12 German 06 

French (2 classes) 23 French (2 classes) 28 



Natural philosophy 12 Natural philosophy 17 

Civil engineering 08 Civil engineering 02 

Chemistry, ap'd to aits, 05 



Cand. for desr. of A.M. 1 18 



Cand. for deg. of A. M. 119 



do. 


A. B. 33 


do. 


A.B. 43 


do. 


B.P. 19 


do. 


B. P. 27 






Select course.. 
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In 1S50, the University of Rochester, N. Y., was opened; 
the plan of Avhich is contained in a report presented to the 
trustees September 16, l>3oO. 

It aims to render education practical — to allow all persons 
to use its advantages, as tliey may be able, to fit them for the 
business they are to pursue ; and takes somewhat a middle 
course betvrcen the German, or department system, and the 
old college organization. Besides the college, proper, it has a 
theological seminary, and a grammar school. In the college, 
proper, the old arrangement of four classes is retained ; but 
the classes are divided into classical and scientific sections. A 
peculiarity of its outline consists in a provision admitting the 
regular course students, candidates for a degree, to that dis- 
tinction without any knowledge of either latin or greek. The 
degrees are, for those who have pursued classical studies 
throughout the course. Bachelor of Arts ; and, for those who 
have not. Bachelor of Sciences. Students have an option be- 
tween these degrees and the courses of study which lead to 
them. Those who do not study latin and greek in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, study french and german, instead ; 
terminating their language course with the sophomore year, 
and taking a double scientific course in the junior and senior 
years. Those who have studied latin and greek in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, may have the option in the junior 
and senior years, cither to prosecute this course to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, — or, instead of the classics, to take french 
and german and one of the scientific departments, — or, leaving 
the modern languages entirely, to take the double scientific 
course in company with those who had studied those languages 
in their first two years. A degree may be reached in four 
years, but five are recommended to all who intend complete 
scholarship. 

Throughout the progress of this somewhat complicated sys- 
tem, various equivalents are admitted, at the discretion of the 
faculty, in carrying out the details to suit each case. But, as 
a general rule, no student is permitted to abandon a course of 
study once commenced, nor to enter upon any branch without 
having pursued all the studies which constitute the regular gra- 
dations to it. The requirements, demanded preparatory to ad- 
mission to any class, are such as provide for a high and liberal 
grade of scholarship in the candidates for both degrees. A 
portion of the studies, in each of the years, is made compulsory 
on all the regular course students — candidates for degrees ; — 
viz., studies in the departments of belles lettres, intellectual 
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and moral philosophy, pure mathematics, and elements of na- 
tural philosophy. 

An endowment of about $150,000 was bestowed by volunta- 
ry donations, as a beginning ; and tliis is to be increased. A 
body of 10 instructors was assembleil, distributed to the custo- 
mary branches of collegiate and academic learning. In the 
first term, closing December 1850, there were two resident 
graduates, 6 seniors, 1-4 juniors, 11 sophomores, 2*2 freshmen 
of the classical course, 12 of the scientific course, and 2 partial 
course students ; in all 69. In the second term, closing July 
1851, — there were 2 resident graduates, 12 seniors, 15 jun- 
iors, 15 sophomores, freshmen (classical course) 24, (scientific 
course) 12, partial course 1 : in all, 81. 

The first term of the second year began Octo])er 1851 with 
18 seniors, 17 juniors, sophomores (classical course) oT, (sci- 
entific course) 12, freshmen (classical course) 20, (scientific 
course) 6 ; and three in the partial course — in all, 113. 

The city of Rochester contains a population of more than 
40,000 ; and is in the midst of a dense and thriving popula- 
tion. The statistics above given may show in what manner an 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing population, such 
as that in central and northern New-York, elect their courses 
of education. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, a university has been begun, on what is 
called the new system ; proposing to give speciiic training with 
a view to the business of life. As explained by President 
Mahan, it embraces the usual routine of langunges, mathemat- 
ics, sciences, kc. ; w^hich are thrown into (lej)artments ; and, 
at the head of each, is placed an able professor. Individuals 
study what they please ; not, however, without regard to their 
fitness for each study. The degrees, as in Brown University, 
are three, — Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Arts, and 
Master of Arts. In connexion with recitations from text books 
required of all classes, the faculty are to deliver popular lec- 
tures. It is supposed that this system allows of greater volun- 
tariness ; and, so far, provides for greater alacrity and perse- 
verance in study ; — and that any particular study can be pur- 
sued farther, than on the old system, when it suits the peculiar 
purpose of the student. A study, once begun, must be prose- 
cuted to a desirable issue. 

If the organization of the Cleveland University is completed, 
and its exercises begun, the documenis ielatir»g to it have not 
fallen under my eye. 

From this review, it is obvious that, Vvdiilo experiments, 
among the colleges, for meeting the public demand, have been 
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innumerable, the new system (as it is called) has not generally 
secured the approbation of educators. The objects it aims at 
are such as have been, always, and every where, aimed at ; — 
such as, from the very constitution of society in our country, 
all colleges must and will aim at. The only question which is 
to decide among systems is which is best adapted to confer the 
training which the youthful mind requires, with the means 
which each has at its disposal. As means are always deJBnite 
and limited, none can do every thing that may be desired; but 
must content itself in dbin^ the best it can. 

Voluntariness in the selection of studies cannot be complete 
and absolute under any system : — all are compelled to regard 
the necessary elements, or course preparatory, to a study ; all 
^ must adopt the principle of classification to a greater or less 
extent, — and this necessarily involves the notion of a definite 
time within which given subjects are to be accomplished ; else, 
unrestrained voluntariness might make the absurd and imprac- 
ticable demand of a separate collegiate arrangement for each 
single student. All are limited to about the same period with- 
in which to operate — i. e., four years ; — for there are causes 
in operation, quite beyond the control of colleges, which do 
not admit of materially extending it beyond that time ; — and, 
of course, there can be no very great difiference in the amount 
of labor which can be compressed, in diiferent situations, into 
this definite period. 

It is found, too, that those whose course of studies is fixed 
and uniform for all, have adopted such a course that when the 
largest practicable liberty of selection is allowed, not less than 
three-fourths of the students voluntarily fall into it, as, on the 
whole, the best ; and that this proportion, with larger experi- 
ence, is of late years increasing. 

It is, also, quite significant of the direction which public sen- 
timent is taking in regard to' the study of ancient classics, — 
that within the last few years more important facilities and im- 
provements upon the methods of study have been published, 
and widely circulated, than ever existed before ; and that, in 
our own country, within two years last past, a greater number 
of classical books, and works on classical study, have been pub- 
lished, than in any other country on the globe. 

Those colleges which retain the regular gradation of classes 
and a prescribed course of study guard against the objection of 
making the same demands of all, irrespective of condition, ca- 
pacity, or prospects, — by resorting to an elective, or a partial, 
course ; and provide for thoroughness and specific training in 
the more practical sciences by their separate scientific schools* 
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At the same time we fiqjd that those which aim at specific 
adaptation to the business of life in the courses of study, and 
lay claim to the greatest voluntariness and the nearest approx- 
imation to the wants of the age and accommodation to the in- 
dividual, are obliged practically to admit that a specific educa- 
tion, without the main features of the old college course, is 
necessarily one-sided and imperfect. , Prom this tendency to 
compromises, it is certain that neither system, unmixed and 
alone, can claim to be perfect; — each approximates as nearly 
as it can to the other : — the two are not enemies, — but friends. 

The main difference, perhaps, is in the manner in which de- 
grees are arranged and bestowed. The ^'partial course^* 
which does not lead to a degree, is an acknowledged failure 
every where ; — not much sought, and attended with but little 
satisfaction to any party. The creation of a new degree, 
which may be i*eached without classical attainments, and the 
separation of old degrees so as to admit of less classical study 
in some cases than formerly, — are expedients intended to apply 
the stimulus of collegiate honors without the aid of the inspira- 
tion drawn from the ancient classic fountains. As experi- 
ments, they are too recent and too limited, to show the effect 
on numbers or mental culture. It is true that, in all ages, men 
have risen to eminence without classical learning — without 
much learning, of any sort, derived from schools or books ; but 
such cases can no more be pleaded as examples for general im- 
itation, than the great and special phenomena of nature can be 
followed in the ordinary labors of human industry and thrift. 
Such minds are Heaven-created, Heaven-inspired ; and cannot 
be repressed by any incumbrances or disabilities of external 
condition. The world is their school, and Providence their 
teacher ; — and, while we admire these shining incidental re- 
sults, we may well feel exempt from the obligation to equal 
them ; — but should ply our labors in the well-worn avenues 
which have conducted the thousands to «uccess. 

While institutions just coming into being may adapt their 
framework to their circumstances and peculiar object, accord- 
ing to any slight preferences they may feel, — those which have 
an organization and a history have good reason to wait and 
observe, in a patient philosophic spirit, the teachings of en- 
lightened impartial experience. 

Should experience decide in favor of the newer forms of or- 
ganization, it is certain that their peculiar advantages may be 
secured, (without prejudice to the pursuit of sound and thor- 
ough scholarship in those who have the patience and discretion 
to pursue it) at no greater cost than that of the additional men 

6 
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and money required to work out the details of the more com- 
plicated machine. 

The freer the choice of the student, the greater must be the 
number of courses from which he is to choose ; — the more per- 
fectly individual cases are accommodated with special instruc- 
tion, the greater must be the number of sections and subdivis- 
ions of classes, — and, consequently, of teachers who must at- 
tend to them. 

Lectures may suit students of mature mincls and advanced 
culture ; but, however brilliant and attractive, however concen- 
trated and profound, they cannot dispense with the necessity 
of the faithful personal drill of class examinations, in sections 
of moderate size, required by students at the age with which 
all our colleges have to do. The experience of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, is full and decisive as 
to this point ; — their sections do not exceed twenty. In the 
German Universities, which boast of a large circle of branches, 
and are eminently expensive establishments, professors are 
maintained, who Sometimes have classes of not more than two 
or three students ; and this in a country where scholars are 
numbered by tens of thousands. 

If, indeed, ah institution were so situated as to draw within 
its circle a very large body, — say a thousand, or even several 
hundred students — this number would allow of all the variety 
in courses demanded for specific instruction, — while the sections 
might be respectable, and the increased pay less inadequate to 
the expense. But, otherwise, and in the situation in which 
the great mass of our colleges are placed as to numbers, the 
question is grave and practical whether the increased expense 
would be followed by a compensating benefit of any kind. 

As an expedient for increasing numbers in this institution 
(extending its benefits to a greater number of the citizens of 
the State) a change of organization is deemed questionable. 

Numbers in an institution depend on its age and history, its 
position, the character and personal influence of its officers — 
especially of its graduates, — the circumstances and character 
of the communities surrounding it, — and upon facts and rela- 
tionships so various that the question of organization is left, 
comparatively, a very small influence. 

The statistics in this report have already furnished proof of 
the fact that efibrts of this kind, intended to popularize insti- 
tutions, have not replenished them, that costly arrangements 
adapted both to general and individual wants, have attracted 
but a scanty increase ; while, in a noted instance, the fullest 
classes have been those of the old college system. The experi 
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ment at Brown University is a gratifying exception to the gen- 
eral current of testimony on this subject ; — the numbers there 
have been nearly doubled since the change. But how much is 
peculiar, here ! The reputation and energy of the distinguished 
President, the enterprising character of the population of New 
England, and the degree in which the results of science are 
immediately wanted in the new and varied employments actu- 
ally going on around, — the fact, too, that it is the only institu- 
tion already possessed of age and standing in that populous and 
stirring region which has adopted these new and promising fea- 
tures; — all, together, have given that institution an increase 
of numbers which no other sphere and no other circumstances 
could supply. In a densely peopled region, already educated 
above the average, — eagerly pressing on the means of subsist- 
ence, of accumulation, or of fame, — quickened to scientific en- 
quiry by the direct superiority which science gives to the emu- 
lous votaries of the productive arts, — this institution has open- 
ed all its treasures. Need we wonder at the effect produced 
by the glittering prize ? Should we anticipate similar results, 
under circumstances totally diiferent, we might be greatly dis- 
appointed. With us, at the South, the main obstacle to a lib- 
eral education is not the want of money, or of leisure in youth, 
— but of a literary taste and ambition. Can the road to learn- 
ing, under any organization, be made short and easy, or at- 
tractive enough to overcome this obstacle ? And, would the 
learning be valuable, and the discipline be sound, if it could ? 
There is no sagacious and experienced educator but has ob- 
served the almost instant, and the marvelous change produced 
upon a laggard class, by one or. two young men of superior 
general culture and stirring ambition joining it. The trans- 
formation, even in a single month, has often been like that of 
fable or romance, and could not have been believed : — a trans- 
formation which, it is apprehended, would be marvelously rare 
among classes of youth, not under the stimulus of necessity or 
the sympathy of surrounding enterprises, and allowed by a re- 
laxed and indefinite scheme of education an indulgence in a 
course as limited and one-sided as their indolence or imperfect 
apprehension might select. If any portion of the earth is pe- 
culiarly fitted to be the chosen abode of high letters, the South- 
ern and Southwestern States of the confederacy is that por- 
tion ; and, of all others, they most need their conservative in- 
fluence. 

In the earlier periods of its history, numbers have not con,- 
stituted a conspicuous feature in any college. The first half 
century, even, of the oldest and most popular of them, would 
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not present an average of numbers disparaging to our own, in 
the short period reckoned by the University of Alabama. In 
Harvard, from 1800 to 1810, mclusive, a period of five years 
not unfavorable for the comparison, and when the college was 
170 years old, the average number of undergraduates \^as 211. 
All of them struggled along with paucity of numbers, — against 
the discouragements of which, a liberal foresight had provided 
them a support. The public buildings of Harvard and Yale, 
as of the rest, have been successively erected, and the officers 
of instruction mostly supported, from public or individual ben- 
efactions, or from the State treasuries ; and, so liberal have 
been the facilities afforded, that increasing numbers have not 
diminished the necessity for relying on State appropriations or 
vested funds. 

If this were true of the older institutions, drawing patronage 
(when colleges were few) from the widest sources, — it need not 
surprise us, silrrounded as we are, that our numbers are not 
over crowded. In New England there are 14 colleges ; Massa- 
chusetts has 3, New York 9, Pennsylvania 1 ; — and, to come to 
our own neighborhood, Georgia has 4, Tennessee 5, Mississip- 
pi 3, Alabama 4 and two more projected ; — while Virginia and 
the Carolinas, with their ample array of colleges, reclaim large 
tribute *of patronage from the sons of emigrants, whose early 
preferences distance and time have not effaced. . There are few 
natives of the soil of Alabama whose sons are old enough to go 
to college ; and State pride, in respect of home institutions, is 
a production that has yet to be grown. In a new immigrant 
community like this, a State college, endowed neither by the 
State* nor the people, is apt to be regarded as nobody's col- 
lege ; while surrounding institutions, sustained by the contri- 
butions and the prayers of the people, are lauded and patron- 
ized with the partiality and devotion of denominational zeal. 

It may account, in part, for paucity of numbers, that college 
requisitions have been raised. Formerly, the curriculum con- 
sisted of the classics, metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, ethics, evi- 
dences of revealed religion, elementary principles of natural 
law, mathematics, and a brief introduction to the exact sci- 
ences. Now, the schedule is more formidable, far, — both as 
to number and amount. In the classics, those who enter fresh- 
man in the best colleges now, have more greek and nearly as 
much latin as the graduates of fifty years ago. In other de- 



* The endowment of the UniverBity of Alabama was given by the United 
States Government. 
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partments, the augmentation has been commensurate. While 
this increase of requirements is real and practical in some col- 
leges, it may be only nominal to a material extent in others ; 
whose diploma, nevertheless, sounds as high, and whose easy 
demands for admission and transit, both intellectual and pecu- 
niary, constitute an especially winning attraction to the greater 
number. 

Compared with other colleges, however, this university has 
its fair average. Of 121 colleges in the United States, re- 
ported in the American Almanac of 1850, 78 have fewer than 
were our numbers of that year ; and only 38 had more. Eighty 
had larger libraries. In a document presented to the Board 
of Education in the city of New York, 1851, of 53 colleges 
(comprising the older, the endowed and popular institutions in 
the United States) 26 had more and 26 had fewer than our 
numbers of that year. The average number for ten years pre- 
vious (94) and especially the numbers for this year (125) have 
been greater than the majority could claim ; at the same time, 
the average age of biy colleges reported in the same document 
is 35 years, — while that of the University of Alabama was 20» 

The follovang statistics may serve the purposes of compari- 
son. 
In the New York Free Academy, 

Of the applicants for admission 66 per cent, are admitted^ 
34 per cent, rejected. 

Of the scholars, 61 per cent are advanced ; the residue are- 
turned back or withdrawn. 

Of the scholars in ancient classics, at five examinations, 3T 
per cent, failed iu one or more study ; varying from 33 to 42 
per cent. 

Of the scholars in modern languages, at five examinations, 
36 per cent, failed in one or more study ; varying from 15 to 
4T per cent. 

Of those studying ancient languages, since the foundation of 
the academy, 38 per cent, have withdrawn. 

In all departments those who have withdrawn amount to 42 
per cent, of the whole number. The number of rejected appli- 
cants, also of students failing, is diminishing ; — a proof that 
study is more successfully prosecuted both in the schools and 
in the academy. 

In the Philadelphia Central High School for the years 1838 
to 1850, — of the applicants for admission more than 38 per 
cent, were rejected, on account of deficient preparation. The 
age at which pupils are admissible is twelve years ; but the av- 
erage for several years past has exceeded 14: and, from an 
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increase in the requu'emcnts, that average will now be carried 
higher. Examinations for advancement to a higher class are 
even more ri^id than for admission; and the number who had 
" left " during the terms beginning August 1849 and February 
1850, or at the close of them, amounted to 20 per cent, of the 
whole number. The general average of annual loss is about 
the same. 

In the Georgia University, of 155 students, 1849—50, 11 
withdrew — about .07 per cent. In 1850-51 of 175 students, 
24 withdrew, — about 14 per cent. 

In the University of Alabama, about 22 per cent, annually 
withdraw, on different accounts. 

In the University of North Carolina the graduates in differ- 
ent years, as compared with the whole number present in the 
same years, have varied from 2 to 27 per cent. 

In the University of Alabama the variation is from 7 to 20 
per cent. 

In Yale College, two-fifths, or 40 per cent., of every class 
which enters, fail to graduate. 

In the University of Alabama 66 per cent, of those who 
have gained admission to the classes, severally, fail to graduate. 

The average age at which students have entered Harvard 
University, now, as for several years past, is 17 years. In the 
University of Alabama, the average age of entrance, into the 
freshman class, is slightly above 17 years. 

So far as the facts and observations presented in this report 
may be considered just, it is probable that few will entertain 
the idea of a perfect college^ under any organization. We 
must be content with doing the best we can, in our circum- 
stances, — conscious that it is imperfect. 

To extend its benefits as thoroughly and as widely as possi- 
ble is so much the duty of a college, as to plead very strongly 
in behalf of those who, debarred by Providence from the op- 
portunity of taking all its advantages, ask that they may not 
be debarred by the college from enjoying such as they can 
take. If it should be thought that a change of organization, 
to accommodate such, is an experiment too hazardous to the 
interests of sound scholarship, or too cumbrous and expensive, 
as well as new ; — a separate school of special instruction in the 
sciences, connected with sound elementary learning, may be 
tried ; such, for example, as the Lawrence Scientific School, 
or the philosophical department at Yale. " To provide, at first, 
that instruction may be given in such an establishment, when 
any apply for it, by the Professors in the University, and to 
admit such to attend lectures along with the college classes 
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without being connected with their recitations, would involve 
no very serious expense ; — and would satisfactorily test and as- 
certain the demand there is for such a privilege. The under- 
signed is by no means sanguine that a demand, to any extent, 
would, in this way, be developed. Yet, if any use is to be 
made of the old capitol for the purposes of public education, it 
might be worth the while to try such an experiment there, to- 
gether with any other which the Trustees may ordain. 

The college course has become crowded, perhaps excessively, 
by adding on new subjects, as each comes forward to claim fel- 
lowship in the sisterhood of the sciences. Colleges cannot re- 
fuse to give these place, — so far, at least, as to acquaint stu- 
dents with their principles, and impart some good general 
knowledge of them. But, as they may be soon burdened with 
more than can be accomplished in four years, this involves the 
necessity, that while new sciences are crowding on at one end, 
we should be crowding oif at the other, to an equal extent. It 
is believed that the raising of requisitions for entrance is, ev6n 
now, become expedient, on this ground. We cannot lengthen 
the period which young- men will spend in college ; but we may 
accomplish the result which such a measure would aim at by 
raising the grade at which they shall commence. If this were 
done by easy and gradual steps, it would create no considera- 
ble revulsion ; and would be compensated by an after-training 
more extended and thorough, — meanwhile, more interesting 
and attractive, because of the more complete mastery of all 
they attempt. And, in the event of a special school being es- 
tablished in our neighborhood by authority of the Trustees, it 
is submitted whether it may not be practicable and best to 
have a large part, if not the whole, of the freshman studies ac- 
complished there, and before reaching the college classes. In- 
cidentally, this arrangement would exert a beneficial influence 
on the schools, by making their instruction more extended and 
important ; and, by keeping students a longer time in them, 
(of course in the nearer neighborhood of their parents) it 
would bring them to the college more matured in mind, in 
body, and in habits, — and better fitted to encounter its critical 
responsibilities. 

In the older institutions, the tendency of all experience, un- 
der any form of organization, is to a separation and subdivis- 
ion of departments,— so as to secure the principle of division 
of labor and single responsibility. Permanent officers, devoted 
to their work professionally and for life, are far to be preferred 
over temporary officers, — spending a year or two in a tutorship 
as a stepping-stone to some other employment. On these 
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grounds it is suggested that the latin may be separated from 
the greek, and mathematics from natural philosophy, — each 
constituting a distinct chair, with a permanent oflScer to each— 
instead of professors and tutors, as heretofore. 

In order to equalize labor, and to provide for full instruction 
with the greatest economy, it is allowable, under existing ar- 
rangements, to apportion subjects of instruction and various j 
duties among the different ofiicers in such way as may be both i 
equitable and convenient. 

More work, and more pay^ — (within certain limits) is a good 
method of attracting and retaining able and faithful officers; 
— the great requisite for a good college. 

To inqrease numbers, it may be considered whether it is ex- 
pedient to grant free tuition, as in the University of Virginia, 
to all candidates for the Christian ministry, in every denomi- 
nation. If this privilege were accepted to any considerable 
extent, it would not only exert a most beneficial influence on 
study and discipline within the University, but infuse a saluta- 
ry element into the literary and social relations of the people 
of the State far beyond the precincts of the college. 

And, on the subject of free tuition, I take the liberty to sug- 
gest that the provision which admits one student from each 
county in the State, if in straitened circumstances and other- 
wise qualified, free from all charges for tuition, be so modified 
as to allow that, when that privilege is not claimed by a resi- 
dent of any county, it may be an object of competition to resi- 
dents from any other county in wnich there is already a stu- 
dent enjoying the benefit. This competition might be so regu- 
lated by the faculty as to encourage punctuality, good conduct, 
and high scholarship ; — and the successful competitor should 
not be displaced, even by an applicant residing in the county, 
till the period for the graduation of his class. 

Those enjoying the privilege of free tuition on any ground, 
should be required to manifest uniform good conduct and rea- 
sonable proficiency, as a condition of retaining it. 

A system of pecuniary rewards, properly regulated, as pre- 
miums for high schr larship iri different departments, is of ben- 
eficial operation. Several of the older institutions enjoy en- 
dowments from private munificence limited to this express ob- 
ject ; and it is certain that a few hundred dollars, judiciously 
applied in this way, constitute a lever of great power. This is 
a direct mode, also, of increasing numbers ; as it enables the 
deserving to pass upon their merits if they have not the money. 

The grade of scholarship, necessary to enable a student to 
pass, may be very different, even with the same formularies, 
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according as a system is practically administered. The ten- 
dency of all officers, everywhere, is to lay a kind estimate on 
a student's performances, and to mark too high. To this re- 
sult every system is apt to approximate. Yet it is proper that 
a system should be so adjusted in practice, that, while requir- 
ing application and reasonable attainment from every one, no 
ordinary mind, who has used honest endeavors, should be made 
to fail, and thus forced out of his class. 

In the same connection, it may be stated that those who are 
permitted to enter under defects of preparation, thereby incur- 
ring arrears, might.be allowed to cancel original burdens of 
this kind by simply sustaining themselves in the future studies 
of the same departments, without specific performance of ar- 
rears. Subjects, like english grammar and geography, and all 
others which are not necessarily learned in the subsequent 
parts of a college course, ought to be exceptions to this rule. 

Should a school be instituted, by your order, in the capitol, 
— the military organization has been suggested for it. 

Application has been made to various sources for information 
in regard to this system. Should the Trustees think the sub- 
ject worthy of special enquiry, the papers which have been ob- 
tained will be laid before the Board. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. MANLY. 

University of Alabama, 
July 12, 1852. 
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